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EDUCATION OF THE TONGUE, 


‘ Tue tongue can no man tame,’ says a writer of high author- 
ity; ‘itis an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.’ And again, 
‘it defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of 
nature.’ And another of the same class of writers observes, ‘J 
said in my haste all men are liars.’ 

Now this testimony in regard to the tongue, as it was two or 
three thousand years ago, under the mode of training then in 
vogue, and as it still is in the nineteenth century, notwithstand- 
ing all our talk about improvements in education, must, and does 
mean something. ‘The tongue is ‘an unruly evil ;’ and if we 
ought not to say that no man ‘ can tame’ it, we have at least too 
much reason to believe with St. James, that it never yet ‘ hath 
been tamed.’ 

We mean not to say in our deliberation, what David said in 
haste—that all men are liars—at least,we do not say they are in- 
tentionally and maliciously so. We hope better things; we 
believe better things. But we need not a Mrs Opie to tell us— 
at least if we have our eyes open to what is going on around us 
—that lying, in some one or more of its various forms, and in a 
higher or lower degree, is, even in the best society, almost uni- 
versal. 

We have headed our article, Education of the Tongue. But 
with the foregoing preamble, and the illustrations which follow, 
every one will discover our meaning. It is no part of our ob- 
ject to treat, at present, of that part of the education of this little 
member, which pertains to the earlier and later management 
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of the voice and speech, however important a figure it makes in 
accomplishing these results. We have fulfilled that part of our 
task in our volume of last year, at page 171. Our present busi- 
ness is, in short, with the vice of lying. 

This vice is, indeed, acquired by the individual long before he 
can use the tongue ; and in various ways, too, which do not 
necessarily involve the use of the tongue in others. here are 
lies told to children, by hundreds and thousands, long before 
they can speak ; and often without our speaking to them. We 
may lie by our looks and our actions, as well as by our words. 
And some little children, long before they can speak, acquire the 
habit of acting out falsehoods. 

He who has thought much on this subject, needs none of our 
illustrations ; nor even those of Mrs Opie. But as some, in this 
busy age, and especially in our own busy community, may not 
have time to think, at least they believe so, it may be well to pre- 
sent a few plain examples of the evils to which we refer. 

How often, before the infant is a year old, do parents—the 
best of parents—indulge it in certain things, when they them- 
selves are good-natured, or, when it is perfectly convenient to 
them, and yet deny him those indulgences under circumstances 
which, for aught the child can discover, are the very same, 
their own convenience alone excepted ! 

We are at table, drinking our tea for example; the child, 
from sympathy or imitation, or both, manifests a disposition to 
taste with us, and is indulged. Perhaps the indulgence is re- 
peated, again and again. But soon we take it intoour heads, or 
somebody gives us the hint that tea is bad for children ; and it 
is prohibited. The child pleads, but no ; he must not have it. 
We tell him it is injurious, and succeed in making him un- 
derstand our meaning. But the good-natured, indulgent fit 
again returns, and, the monitor being forgotten, the child again 
has the tea. But the cloud returns at length, or we are too 
busy for indulgence, and with it the prohibition—to him perfect- 
ly arbitrary, were it not for the significant shrugs, scowls, or 
shakes of the head—assuring him that it is bad for him. How 
long does it take a child to learn that we are governed, in the 
whole matter, not by a regard to his good, but solely by our 
own feelings at the time? If he had doubis on the subject, 
they would be dissipated by seeing us drink so freely, what we 
deny him. Young as he is, he is old enough not only to discover 
our inconsistency—nay, our falsehoods—but also to make the 
natural and often rational inference, that what affords us so 
much gratification, cannot be very pernicious to him. 

Nearly related to this, are scores of prohibitions, which as the 
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child grows older, are imposed on him. We tell him of many 
things which, we say, will injure him ; which yet he sees us do, 
or use. Sometimes, indeed, what we say may be true. There 
are articles of food and drink, as well as modes of conduct, more 
proper for adults than for children. In general, however, a 
parent would be wise in doing nothing in the presence of a 
child,which the latter has power to do, which it would be unsafe 
for him to repeat. The child cannot often discover the sound- 
ness of our objections, or the correctness of our discriminations— 
however reasonable. He concludes, as is too often the fact, that 
we are deceiving him. And when he has learned the sad les- 
son, that he cannot trust those whom he most loves, how dread- 
ful the consequences! And what, on earth, can hinder his imi- 
tating their example ? 

You have something on your table or about your person, 
which your child manifests a desire to obtain. You tell him it 
is not fit for him, or attempt to conceal it. How long will it be 
ere he will begin to conceal from you something which it is not 
very convenient for him to yield? And when he has reached this 
stage of lying, how long will it be before he will take another 
degree in the same craft, and attempt to deceive you in words ? 
It is but a step from the lie in countenance to the lie in action ; 
and but another step from the lie in action to the lie in word or 
in deed. 

We will give another example. The child is ill. We wish 
him to take nauseous medicine. He is assured that it is agree- 
able to his taste. We sip a little, and assume a cheeriul appear- 
ance and countenance. But he soon learns that he has been 
deceived ; and how long will it be ere he loses all confidence in 
our veracity ; and not only so, is encouraged to repeat, in his 
way and sphere, our own unhappy example ? 

As a child grows older, and becomes more and more ac- 
quainted with society, especially that part of society which ought 
to be known to him most favorably, does he find a more strict 
adherence to truth in those around him? Rather does not every 
thing, in this respect, wax worse and worse? Does he not find 
falsehood current every where, and on almost all occasions ? 

The parent makes promises to him or to some other member 
of the family, and does not perform them. Brothers and sisters 
promise, and, if not convenient, do not perform. He soon learns 
the lesson and imitates. 

Parents, brothers and sisters smile and look kindly to visiters, 
and urge them to stay longer or call again soon; with a thou- 
sand of the like assurances of friendship ; and yet how common 
is it, as soon as they are out of hearing, not only to criticise their 
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character and manners, but to show by our looks and actions, if 
we do not say it in words, that we are ‘ glad they are gone.’ 
Of lying, by saying ‘not at home,’ when we are so, and requir- 
ing children or domestics to say the same, it is scarcely neces- 
sary that we should speak; so obviously evil are its conse- 
quences. 

A guest is invited ; and is seated at our table. The food is 
served with a thousand apologies at almost every dish or course, 
for its being no better ; but urged to eat beyond his ability not- 
withstanding. He praises the food, whether he likes it or not. 
How soon does a child see through all this ‘game !’ How soon 
does he find, when the guest is gone, that the food was the very 
best in its kind ; and that the guest, though urged so anxiously 
to eat more, is regarded as a very glutton !—How often dochil- 
dren hear a lady’s furniture, or dress, or work, praised to her 
face, and as soon as she is absent, hear her abused and perhaps 
laughed at for her negligence, her slovenliness, or her credulity ! 
How often do they hear the pleasing yes—even though they 
know it as hollow as it can possibly be—to such questions as ‘ Is 
not my dress pretty? Is not my bonnet becoming? Is not the 
color beautiful ? Is not this a fine child ?” 

One sort of lying remains to be mentioned, which, in some of 
its forms and degrees, is almost or quite universal, even 
among the better sort of the community. According to Mrs 
Opie, it is practical lying. But whether it deserves this name 
or not, we know its tendency on the young is most unhappy. 
He has but half lived in the world, who cannot see that if it be 
not lying, it leads to it. Mrs Opie thus describes it. 

‘It has been said that the great art of dress is to conceaL 
DEFECTs and HEIGHTEN BEAUTIES; therefore, as concealment 
is deception, this great art of dress is founded on falsehood ; 
but certainly, in some instances, on falsehood, comparatively, of 
an innocent kind. 

‘If the false hair be so worn, that no one can fancy it natural ; 
if the bloom on the cheek is such, that it cannot be mistaken 
for nature ; or, if the person who “ conceals defects and height- 
ens beauties,” openly avows the practice, then is the deception 
annihilated. But, if the cheek be so artfully tinted, that its hue 
is mistaken for natural color; if the false hair be so skilfully 
worn, that it passes for natural hair ; if the crooked person, or 
meagre form, be so cunningly assisted by dress, that the uneven 
shoulder disappears, and becoming fulness succeeds to unbe- 
coming thinness; while the man or woman, thus assisted by art, 
expects their charms will be imputed to nature alone; then 
these aids of dress partake of the nature of other lying, and 
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become equally vicious in the eyes of the religious and the 
moral. 

‘ While men hide baldness by gluing a piece of false hair on 
on their heads, meening that it should pass for their own, and 
while a false calf gives muscular beauty to a shapeless leg, 
can the observer on human life do otherwise than include the 
wiser sex in the list of those who indulge in the permitted arti- 
fices and mysteries of the toilet? Nay; bolder still are the ad- 
vances of some men into its sacred mysteries. I have seen the 
eye-brows, even of the young, darkened by the hand of art, and 
their cheeks reddened by its touch. 

‘I do not wish to censure any one for having recourse to art 
to hide the defects of nature; and, | have erpressly said, that 
such practices are comparatively innocent ; but, it seems to me, 
that they cease to be innocent, and become passive and practi- 
cal lies also, if, when men and women hear the fineness of their 
complexion, hair, or teeth commended in their presence, they 
do not own that the beauty so commended is entirely artificial, 
provided such be really the case.’ 

Teachers of schools are frequently as much involved in 
the guilt of lying es parents. How many a time, have we 
seen them express the highest satisfaction at the call of a visiter ; 
urge him to remain; and then request him to call again; when 
almost every pupil of the school knew that his pretensions were 
all hollow; and that he was not only sorry at heart to receive 
visiters at his school-room, but most profoundly glad when they 
were gone ? 

How, many a time, moreover, have we seen a reading lesson 
introduced as a fair specimen of the pupils’ progress, which had 
been read over and over till it was at the tongue’s end of every 
pupil! We have not only seen this done, without any remarks 
on the part of the teacher, in which case it was a lie, even ; but 
we have also heard teachers state, again and again, before select- 
ing the lesson, that they had no choice in regard to place ; that 
the class would read, for aught they knew, about as well in one 
place as another ! 

But it is not in regard to the reading lesson alone, that we 
have witnessed these falsehoods. The whole business of ‘ ex- 
hibiting’ in schools, so far as more than thirty years of observa- 
tion and experience warrant us in expressing an opinion, is but 
a tissue of deception and falsehood ; and when we reflect on the 
combined influence of family and school to teach this form of 
depravity, we marvel not that there is so little truth remaining 
among us, but rather that there is any at all. We wonder not 
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that ‘ the whole head’ of the community ‘is sick, and the whole 
heart faint ;’ but that there is any moral soundness of body, 
head or limb among us. 

We are driven, on every hand, to similar conclusions ; 1. that 
there is little, if any, conscientiousness among us ; and 2. that 
there is an universal neglect of the command, ‘ Train up achild 
in the way he should go.’ The love of gain is the predomina- 
ting passion. Mammon reigns supreme, we had almost said 
‘sole monarch.’ The tongue is educated, but it is to falsehood, 
in one form oranother. Children are not only trained to lying, 
almost as soon as they are born; but to expect those around 
them to lie. We know of individuals who expect nothing from 
those around them in the state of simple truth; and who no 
more think of hearing a statement without finding it necessary 
to interpret it, than they expect to witness a miracle. Every 
where they expect to find insincerity, duplicity, falsehood, and 
hypocrisy. No person means, they suppose, what the plain 
language he uses would seem to mean, uninterpreted ; no per- 
son, they believe, is what he appears to be. This is a sad con- 
dition ; but it is that of many an individual among us ; and 
every successive generation, increases the number of such per- 
sons. Where is this state of things to end? 

What seems most shocking of all is, that in both families and 
schools, we often employ ‘lying to cure lying.’ ‘There is an ar- 
ticle on this subject, in Vol. VI. of this work, at page 167, which 
may serve as a tolerable illustration of the principle we now ad- 
vance, to which we beg leave to refer the reader. But not only 
do we employ direct falsehood in our efforts to cure it, we teach 
it indirectly, and, in some families perpetually. For falsehood, 
among other crimes, the threat is continually heard, ‘I ’ll whip 
you, if you doso again.’ ‘If I ever find you telling another wrong 
story, 1’ll lick you.’ And yet, though the crime is repeated 
by scores or hundreds, the threat is seldom, if ever, executed. 
Children who hear this sort of threatening, seldom expect it to 
be executed ; and they are not only emboldened to tell lies as 
before, with impunity, but even to go on from strength to 
strength, in a habit which parental example, with almost every 
breath, tends to enforce. Surely, the tongue is educated, but it 
is bad education. Surely, if any department of education needs 
reform, it is this. What can be expected, where the education 
of the tongue to lying is so common as scarcely to arrest public 
attention ? 
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PREPARATORY STUDY OF HISTORY. 


A creat proportion of the instruction which President Dwight 
received before he arrived at six years of age, says his biogra- 
pher, was at home with his mother. Here he had his regular 
hours for study, as in a school; and twice a day she heard him 
repeat his lesson. In addition to his stated task, however, he 
watched the cradle of his younger brothers. When his lesson 
was recited, he was permitted to read such books as he chose, 
until the limited period was expired. During these intervals, 
he often read over the historical parts of the Bible, and gave an 
account of them to his mother. 

At eight years of age, after he had now been something like 
two years at the grammar school, he again fell under the sole in- 
struction of his mother. His attention was now directed to 
Josephus and Prideaux, and the more modern history of the 
Jews. After this, he read Rollin, Hooke’s History of Rome, 
Histories of Greece and England, and accounts of the first set- 
tlers of New England, and their wars with the Indians. Often 
was he heard to say, that almost all his knowledge of geography 
and history was acquired at this period ; and it is believed that 
few persons have possessed a more extensive or more accurate 
acquaintance with either of these sciences. 

Now there is nothing in the nature of the human constitution 
to prevent a mother from accomplishing the same thing, in the 
education of a son, in 1838, which was done by the mother of 
Dwight in 1760. Children now, as then, are full of curiosity, 
and nothing gratifies this curiosity more readily, than the events 
of history and the facts of geography. We do not, of course, 
undertake to say that the precise plan of Mrs Dwight should be 
followed out by every mother. What we wish most strongly to 
enforce is, the idea that these studies should be commenced at 
home ; and that it is the scholar who commences his studies in 
this way, who makes the most important and permanent ac- 
quisitions. 

By commencing the study of history at home, however, we 
mean something more than was done in the case of Dr Dwight. 
We would, indeed, that every child should have his set hours of 
study and his regular recitations under the paternal roof, espe- 
cially when he attends no other school. These habits of study 
and recitation must be acquired ; and that, too, as early in life 
as the circumstances may admit. But until a great deal of pre- 
paratory work is done, they should be very short. And even 
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then they should, in our view, be conducted on a plan somewhat 
different from that which is usually adopted. 

The best and most practical students in history we have ever 
known, had their attention first directed to this science, by tales 
of ‘ olden time,’ related by parents, grand parents, and neigh- 
bors. Sometimes the work is begun with one event, sometimes 
with another. Perhaps the grandfather has been, at some time 
of his life, a soldier. Perhaps the father or the mother has vis- 
ited Yorktown, or Saratoga, or Bunker Hill. Or a neighbor, 
who is a frequent visiter in the family—an aged person and a 
famous story-teller—has been a traveller, or fought battles, or 
read the history of wars and revolutions. Or, lastly, perhaps 
some spot in the neighborhood has a name which reminds us of 
important events in history ; as ‘ Annawon’s Rock,’ ‘ Cornwal- 
lis’ Cave,’ ‘ Washington Street,’ ‘ French Hill,’ ‘ Dutch Point,’ 
the ‘Charter Oak,’ &c. It is scarcely possible to live in New 
England, and not be reminded, in some such way, of the events 
of New England’s history. The Indian names of towns, too, 
around us are sometimes preserved. Thus we were early told of 
Naugatuc, Quinnipic, Panthorn, Magunkum, &c.—the Indian 
names of places in the neighborhood. 

Suppose a family resides in the neighborhood of a place called 
French Hill—and such a place and such facts as we are going 
to suppose, have existed. The name French Hill was applied 
to the place because a portion of the French troops, in the days 
of the American Revolution, once encamped on it. Now the 
natural course to be pursued is, to begin a familiar conversation 
with the child about French Hill, and introduce him gradually 
to a knowledge of the events connected with it. The child in- 
quires, or may be led to inquire, who the French were ; where 
they were marching from when they encamped on French Hill; 
where they were going ; who the general was ; how they were 
dressed ; what finally became of them, &c. The conversation, 
without being forced, may be gradually extended by any inge- 
nious parent or teacher who is himself a historian, to the prin- 
cipal events of the American Revolution ; to the principal char- 
acters concerned in it; to the history of our country prior to 
the revolution ; and to the history of England. We shall also 
be led inadvertently, or rather imperceptibly, to the history of 
Lafayette and the French revolution and history. Then will 
follow, in a natural connection, the history of other nations ; for 
the history of no nation or country can be completely isolated, 
And thus, as we see, the topic, French Hill, may serve as the 
starting point—the nucleus—whence we proceed to the study of 
all history. 
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Something like this, we believe to be the true method of in- 
troducing all children to the study of this important branch of 
human science ; and it is only on a plan which, if not like this, 
is at least natural like it, that we believe it possible to secure, 
in our pupils and children, the love of this study. It is only a 
course of familiar conversational instruction of this kind, more- 
over, that we deem worthy the name of preparatory history. 

A thousand objections, we are aware, will be brought against 
the methods we here propose, of acquiring the keys to a knowl- 
edge of history. But mapy of these objections, after all, amount 
to little more than mere apologies for indolence, pleasure seek- 
ing, or money making. The greatest real, solid objection is the 
want of topics, as we have called them. For after all, it is not 
every family nor every school, that is familiar with a ‘ Charter 
Oak,’ or indeed with any considerable clue to the Indian or the 
American history. There may be, here and there a family, of 
whom not a member has ever been made familiar with any such 
‘starting point’ at all. What, then, shall be done? 

We have alluded to Lafayette, and to the characters concern- 
ed in the American revolution. Now every child has heard of 
Washington. Let him be told, then, of Washington. Let the 
father or the mother, or both of them, in their respective turns, 
relate anecdotes of that comparatively great and good man—of 
his childhood, of his youth, of his maturer years, of his prudence, 
of his boldness, of his dangers, of his victories, of his hair breadth 
escapes, of his conduct as chief magistrate of the United States, 
and of his management of his farm at Mount Vernon. Let all 
this be done as soon, almost, as he is able to speak ; and whenev- 
er he is able to read, let one of the best biographies of Washing- 
ton be placed in his hands. Conversation or reading on the sub- 
ject would inevitably lead any child, whose virgin curiosity had 
not been repressed by parental indifference and coldness, to 
make frequent inquiries; which should always be attended to. 
The parent should ever meet him more than half way ; he should 
be constantly leading him, and not merely following him. For 
the discharge of this great duty, however, the mother, were she 
not, as too often is the case, the slave, either voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, of fashion, would be most happily situated and 
adapted ; but the father could also do much, at least as an as- 
sistant. 

These childish inquiries, to which we have adverted, would 
lead, almost inevitably, to the more prominent events of the rev- 
olution ; and if the mother were prepared in the manner it is 
highly desirable she should be for her task, might be made to in- 
volve the whole history of the United States. Then the history 
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of the United States, involving, as it does necessarily, the his- 
tory of Great Britain, France, Spain, &c. would lead gradually 
to the study of those countries—their history and their geogra- 
phy, for history and geography are hardly separable—and the 
study of the life of Washington leading to that of the life of 
Lafayette, would involve again, through him, a knowledge not 
only of the principal events, but of the principal actors of 
French history. 

It is not indispensably necessary, by the way, to introduce the 
young child first to Washington. Hig name was merely referred 
to because he was so conspicuous aff actor in a great and im- 
portant drama. Other men, in whom a child happened to be 
interested, especially if they were, at the same time, the heroes 
of the story of the grandfather or oft-visiting neighbor, such 
as Gates, Greene, Marion, or even Arnold, might lead to the 
same results. In fact, there is hardly an individual, who figured 
so extensively in history, whose life, if properly and usefully 
written,would not include the history, for the time, of the coun- 
try in which he lived and acted. 

Nay, we have often thought, with others whose observation 
has been more extensive, and whose experience in teaching 
larger than our own, that all history would be best taught, not 
not only in the dawn of life but at every age, through the medi- 
um of biography. No man, for example, can understand well 
the biography of Washington, involved as it is with the events 
in which he was so deeply concerned, without understanding 
well the history of the United States; not merely during the 
life of Washington, but long before he was born, if not for some 
time after his death. And if an ingenious youth, in reading the 
life of Washington, does not obtain this sort of knowledge, it is 
either because the work is not properly written, or because he 
does not receive that kind of collateral instruction as he goes 
along, from parents or teachers, which is so indispensable. 
And the same might be said of the life of almost every other 
conspicuous man, either in the United States or any other coun- 
try. Itis the actions of conspicuous men that make history ; 
why then, should nota full and thorough knowledge of those 
actions render us historians ? 

But we are not pleading, at the present time, for any but the 
younger classes of learners. These we do say—and must again 
insist upon it—should first be taught in the way we have de- 
scribed. Above all—we had almost said more than all, but we 
mean not quite so much—they should, if possible, be blest with 
the ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’’and the ‘ Simple Stories of a Moth- 
er’s love.’ Not alone that series of tales peculiarly characterized 
by the title we have given, for there are many grandfathers out 
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of Scotland ; nor the stories of any mother who stands out re- 
markably distinguished from all others. We believe that every 
grandfather has an abundance of stories laid up in the book of 
his long experience, which he sighs and suffers to relate, and 
which the grand child’s whole nature is sutlering for the want 
of ; and which, unless some bond or medium of communication 
can be discovered, will soon be buried with the former in the 
grave. Now it is more blessed to give than to receive ; but it 
is still exceedingly blessed to be the recipient of that which is 
truly valuable ; and we do most heartily and fully believe, that 
while it would contribute most largely to the health and happi- 
ness—body and mind—of the aged to act thus the part of his- 
torians and guardians of the rising generation, the latter would 
still be benefited beyond the most enlarged conceptions of those 
whose opportunities for refiection on the tendencies of human 
nature have been but limited, by such a course of management 
as we have described. 

But. it is not a preparatory knowledge of history and geogra- 
phy alone to which every child should be led by this domestic 
college, with its array of natural presidents, professors and tutors 
—the grand parents, parents, brothers and sisters. A love for 
the elements of all useful knowledge should be acquired here ; 
nor is there any reason, of weight, why it should not be so. No 
school out of the family—whether it bear the name of infant 


school, district school, academy, high school, college, or univer- 
sity—can ever be what it should be, till the teachers of this do- 
mestic, primary, and most indispensable of all colleges are pre- 
pared and disposed to do their duties, both preliminary and co- 
operative. 





SOWING THE SEEDS OF CHARACTER. No. II. 


I nave already told you how my friend Honestus manages t6 
encourage in his children the love of observation and study.—I 
was going to say ‘ infuse into,’ instead of ‘ encourage in,’ and, 
such is the power of habit, that I actually wrote it so, but after- 
wards erased it. As much do I believe all children endowed by 
the God of nature with the Jove of observation and study, as [ 
believe that two and two make four. I do not, indeed, suppose 
that all are precisely alike in this respect. I know better. Still 
I never yet found the child who was not fond of observation, as 
soon as he found himself in possession of eyes, ears, hands, &c. 
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and could use them ; nor, until he had been spoiled,who was not 
fond even of hard study. 

Here i know my sentiments may be a little novel. But in 
how many instances have I seen the young and unspoiled child 
as intensely engaged—and for as long a period, to him—in the 
examination of some new object,as a philosopher! Does he not 
put it to the test, as it were, of the senses of taste, smell, &c. ? 
Does he not examine it, on every side, a thousand times over ? 
Does he not at last break it, to examine its character still more 
deeply ? And unless we cry out against him, does not this new 
avenue to a knowledge of its interior, engage his attention for a 
long period ? Now what is all this but the incipient development 
of a love for study ? 

I wish to see this love of observation and study perpetuated. 
I do not wish to make prodigies of children, by the premature 
study of books ; far enough from that. On the other hand, I 
do not believe those philosophers who tell us the brain must not 
be exercised till the child is six or seven years of age. The 
child’s brain, for aught I can learn, is as well developed, and as 
fit for action as his lungs or his stomach ; and not more tender. 
Nay, both the philosophers and physiologists admit that the brain 
is developed quite in advance of the other organs. Why then, 
should its moderate use be more injurious than a moderate use 
of the stomach, or any other tender internal organ? Rather, I 
might ask, why should its moderate use—and | contend for no 
other—be more injurious than that immoderate use, or, as it 
should be called, abuse, of the stomach, which is every where 
witnessed ? 

Need I stop here, to explain what I mean by abuses of the 
stomach? Does not every reader, who is a parent, know how 
apt parents are to over-feed their children, to feed them too 
often, and to feed them with improper substances— substances, 
I mean, which keep its tender lining membrane in an almost 
constant state of redness or half-inflammation—such as condi- 
ments, pastry, fat, coffee and tea? 

* If it is said that the constant abuse of the stomach, instead of 
justifying an abuse of other organs, especially the brain, only re- 
quires, on the contrary, that we should guard that organ with 
increased care, I grant it. Still I must insist, that both the 
stomach and the brain are made for action; that the 
healthy action and development of both require exercise ; and 
that the brain, developed as it always is, quite in advance of the 
stomach, permits and even requires more exercise, in proportion 
to the age, than the stomach. Nay, I see in this provision of 
the Creator, one of the most striking marks of his wisdom. 
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Knowledge, to be useful as a guide in life, should always be in 
advance of other things. Were we governed by instinct, solely, 
this might not be necessary ; but rational, as we are, how can 
we be expected to act—at least to act wisely—any farther than 
we know ? 

Again, I say, that I am not defending the practice of premature- 
ly tasking the brain or any other organ. Half the diseases which 
afflict humanity, probably have their origin in causes of this kind ; 
and half those which are hereditary, are aggravated and render- 
ed unnecessarily fatal by them. Still, as ‘T have already inti- 
mated, 1 deem the moderate and appropriate use of all the 
organs, and the brain among the rest, not only harmless, but 
salutary ; and | hope no parent or teacher will be frightened out 
of a reasonable cultivation of the mind of the infant, because he 
is told by pseudo-philosophers, physiologists, or phrenologists, 
that there is danger of injuring its tender organ. I hope the 
mind will be always kept in advance of the instincts and pro- 
pensities ; not so much, it is true, by books or set lessons, espe- 
cially if they are long ones, as by fainiliar conversation, short 
and appropriate stories, apt illustrations, and occasional readings. 
As to set lessons, they should at the earliest age be short. As 
the infantile stomach demands small, but at the same time fre- 
quent supplies, with seasons of rest or change quite as frequent, 
so does the brain. The error of parents and the teachers of 
infant and primary schools probably consists far less in cultiva- 
ting the mind proportionably, than in attempting to keep it em- 
ployed too long at a time, or too long on the same subject, and, 
above all, in repressing physical exercise, at frequent and suita- 
ble seasons, and in suitable measure. 

But I must return from this long digression, to tell you more 
about my friend Honestus. Intellectual education is not, with 
him, a prominent object. He does not teach his children to ob- 
serve for the sake of observing, or to remember for the sake of 
remembering. Nor does he ever feel satisfied in the mere acquisi- 
tion of language or facts. ‘Though he would have them by all 
means intelligent, he is still more anxious to have them good. 
The adversary of all good, he is accustomed to say, is by no 
means wanting in knowledge ; the trouble with him is, that he 
makes a bad use of it. Let my children, he says, be wise ; but 
let them be wise that they may be healthful, and good, and use- 
ful, and happy. 

I have presented you an example of Honestus’ method of 
giving instruction on health, when speaking of his conversation 
with his children about twilight. ‘That may serve as a tolera- 
ble specimen of this part of his course of instruction. The pre- 
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ceptive part of all his physical education is conducted in a simi- 
lar manner. 

What he teaches, however, in this way, is enforced by a cor- 
responding example. He does not expect his children will rise 
early, however ingenious in their nature or application his lessons 
on the subject may be, so long as he lies in bed late himself. 
He does not expect them to be temperate, while they see him 
gluttonous. He does not expect they will become habitually 
early risers from being called or scolded up; or temperate, from 
being lectured for intemperance or for gluttony. He expects to 
be, in all things, what he wishes his children to be. On this 
great principle he takes his stand, and has long done so. He 
was a schoolmaster many years, and a successful one ; and no 
small share of his success was the result of acting on this prin- 
ciple. 

But he carries this principle into morals, as much as into man- 
ners and physical habits; and even more. Here it is, pre-emi- 
nently, that he becomes what he would have his children be. 
And here it is, more than any where else, that the world goes 
wrong.—It is in awakening, developing and directing the atlec- 
tions ; it is in forming the temper, and bringing into proper sub- 
jection the propensities ; it is, in one word, in educating the 
heart, that the spirit of reform, at the present crisis, seems to be 
most demanded. 

Honestus wishes to have his children quiet and serene. Does 
he tell them stories, illustrating the advantages of a serene tem- 
per? Does he labor with all his might, to secure their conscien- 
tious approbation of the right, and their hearty condemnation of 
the wrong? To effect this, even in a preceptive way, does he 
exert himself in season and out of season, on every proper oc- 
casion? Does he exhaust his powers of rhetoric and eloquence 
in setting forth, from time to time, the advantages of possessing 
our souls in patience ? He certainly does. But is thisall? Very 
far from that. All this might be done, and well done; and yet 
the more important division of this department of moral educa- 
tion left, not merely undone, but untouched. 

If he wishes his children to speak in a low tone of voice—I 
mean without hollowing—in common conversation,he speaks thus 
himself. If he wishes them to maintain a quiet deportment at table 
or elsewhere, he keeps as quiet as possible himself. If he does 
not wish them to interrupt each other, or their parents or friends 
or playmates, in conversation, he takes care not to interrupt them 
or any one else, in their presence. If he wishes to discourage 
all haste, or discontent, or murmuring, or frowning, he takes 
care to go calmly to work, to be contented, good-natured, and 
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smiling. And if he does not wish them to ‘ answer again,’ or to 
criminate each other, he takes care not to set them the example. 
In short, he strives to be, in all the commonest circumstances of 
life, what he wishes them to be. 

Samuel is fond of exaggeration. Perhaps he acquired the 
habit at the district school. ‘I saw,’ he would say, ‘ a hundred 
dogs to-day, father ;) when he knows, if he would reflect, that 
there were scarcely twenty. ‘I saw a great turnip to-day, in 
passing through the street, as large round as a bushel basket ;’ 
he told his father when he came home, one evening; whereas 
he knew, perfectly well, that he was guilty of exaggerating. 

But how does his father manage him? What efforts does he 
make to break so bad a habit ; such an obvious stepping stone to 
downright falsehood? Does he take special notice of it? Does 
he rate him for it ? Or has he some secret and more efficacious 
method of management ? 

These, except the first, are questions which I cannot an- 
swer. What is done, when I am not present, in the almost 
sacred retreats cf domestic life, | am, of course, ignorant. But 
there are some things which I know to be done, which, if noth- 
ing else is done, must have a very great and permanent influ- 
ence. 

The father not only sets an example of perfect accuracy be- 
fore the son, in all his statements, be thev ever so trivial ; but 
shows the strictest regard to truth, in others, on all occasions. 
His wife and his other children, are expected and encouraged to 
have the most conscientious regard to truth, not only in all their 
statements, but in all their looks and actions. There are, as 
every reader who reflects must needs know, a thousand ways of 
telling falsehoods without the use of words ; and, i am sorry to 
say, that such falsehoods are not unknown even in some of our 
best families. But in the family of Honestus, there is not, so far 
as my observation goes, the slightest approach to any such thing. 
Except in the case of Samuel, they were always remarkable for 
speaking and acting with the strictest regard to truth ; they are 
still more so, however, for the sake of restoring Samuel. And 
it gives me great pleasure to state, that they are slowly effecting 
their object. One thing, at least, is already accomplished. 
Samuel begins to see his error, and is uniting his own efforts 
with theirs, to break the chains of habit. 

Jane was once inclined to interrupt others in conversation, 
especially at table. But the habit is now nearly gone. She 
seldom forgets herself nowadays, so far as to speak until others 
have done speaking. If she ever does so, it is only when she is 
thrown off her guard by something extraordinary, as the arrival 
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of a band of Indians, the appearance of the aurora borealis, or 
something else equally uncommon. 

Do you ask how she acquired the mastery over herself, in this 
respect? It was not by being scolded or lectured. It was not 
by direct efforts of any kind. ‘The first attempt was by 
means of the influence of silent example. When she spoke, all 
the rest, as if by concert, waited till she was through, and then 
proceeded with their remarks. As this did not at first seem to 
accomplish the intended object, but, on the contrary, only served 
to raise her, in her own estimation, the father had recourse to 
another expedient. 

At the breakfast table, dinner table, &c. he would relate 
stories. These Jane was very fond of hearing, but the habit of 
interrupting her father by her numerous questions—some of 
them highly unnecessary—-often so protracted the story, that the 
repast was finished before it ended. Whenever this was the 
case, the story was not concluded till the next meal. This 
was exceedingly mortifying to Jane, especially when ber father 
frankly told her the reason of it; that it was because her ques- 
tions had consumed all the time ; and that to be compelled to wait 
for the remainder of the story was the natural and just punish- 
ment of her fault. She resolved on reformation ; and though 
her progress was at first slow, it is now much more rapid, and 
there is reason to believe that in three months more she wil! ob- 
tain a complete victory. 


STOWE ON EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


We have received and examined with intense interest, Prof. 
C. E. Stowe’s ‘Report on Ele: a Public Instruction in 
Europe, made to the thirtysixth General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio,’ under date Dec. 19, 1837. It is a pamphlet of 57 
closely printed octavo pages ; and contains the most ample in- 
formation in regard to the state of common education in Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Prussia, &c. It seems that Prof. S., on 
leaving this country for Europe, had received a request from the 
Legislature of Ohio, through Gov. Lucas, that he would make 
the inquiries which have resulted in this most invaluable report. 
It is impossible for us to present in a condensed form, an article 
the whole of which is already condensed as much as possible ; and 
to publish the entire report would be equally impract'cable. We 
have resolved therefore to present some extracts. The following 
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is the closing article of the appendix, containing the replies of 
distinguished teachers or friends of education, to twentyfive 
important questions by Prof. S.; and will give our readers a tol- 
erable idea of the nature and results of his mission, as described 
in the pamphlet. 


“ The following inquiries, with some others not here included, 
were made out by a committee of the Association of Teachers 
in Hamilton county. I obtained the answers during my tour in 
Europe, from Mr Wood of the Sessional School in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Rev. Mr Kunze of the Frederick Orphan House, in 
Berlin, Prussia, and Professor Schwartz of the University of 
Heidelberg, in Baden. As I received the answers orally and in 
different languages. | cannot pretend to give them with verbal 
accuracy ; but | have endeavored, in every instance, to make a 
faithful representation of the sentiment. 

1. What is the best method of inculcating moral and relig- 
ious duty in schools ? 

Mr Wood. Every morning I have recitations in the Bible, ac- 
companied with such brief and pertinent remarks as naturally 
occur in connection with the recitation. 

Mr Kunze. \n Prussia, the scholars are all taught Luther's 
Smaller Catechism ; they have a daily recitation in the Bible, 
beginning with the historical portions ; the schools are always 
opened and closed with prayer, and the singing of some relig- 
ious hymns. ‘The Bible and Psalm-book are the first books 
which are put into the hands of the child, and they are his con- 
stant companions through the whole course of his education, 
and required to be such through life. 

Professor Schwartz. Every teacher should have a religious 
spirit, and by his personal influence, diffuse it among his pupils. 
The religious and moral instruction in the schools of Baden is 
similar to that in Prussia, as stated by Mr Kunze. 

2. What is the best mode of using the Bible in schools ? 

Mr W. Take the whole Bible, just as it is in our translation ; 
for the younger children, select the easier historical portions, and 
go through with it as the scholars advance. 

Mr K. In Prussia we have tried all sorts of ways, by ex- 
tracts, by new translations, by commentaries, written expressly 
for schools ; but after all those trials, there is now but one opin- 
ion among all acquainted with the subject, and that is, that the 
whole Bible, just as it stands in the translations in common use, 
should be a reading and recitation book in all the schools. In 
the Protestant schools, Luther’s translation is used, and in the 
Catholic schools, the translation approved by that church. The 
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children are required not merely to repeat the words of the 
translation by rote, but to give a good exhibition of the real sen- 
timent in their own language. 

Prof. S. Answer similar to Mr Kunze’s above. 

3.. Method of governing schools—moral influence—rewards 
of merit—emulation—corporeal punishment ? 

Mr W. 1 use all the purely moral influence I can ; but re- 
wards for the meritorious are highiy necessary ; and as to the 
principle of emulation, { appeal to it more and more the longer 
I teach. ‘The evils of emulation, such as producing discourage- 
ment or exciting envy in the less successful scholars, | avoid by 
equalizing the classes as much as possible, so that all the schol- 
ars of each class, may, as to their capabilities of improvement, 
be nearly on a level. [ know no successful school for young 
scholars where corporeal punishment is disused. The teacher 
must retain it as a last resort. 

Mr K. The Bible, prayers and singing, are most essential 
helps to the consistent teacher in governing his scholars ; but 
premiums, emulation, and corporeal punishment, have hitherto 
been found indispensable auxiliaries. In our schools we have 
premiums of books, and in the orphan house there is a prize of 
fifty dollars annually awarded to each of the most meritorious 
scholars, which is allowed to accumulate in the Savings bank till 
the pupil comes of age, when it is given to him to aid in estab- 
lishing him in business. Each teacher keeps a journal, divided 
under different heads, of all the delinquences of his scholars ; and 
if any one has six in a month, he must suffer corporeal punish- 
ment. ‘The instrument of punishment is a cow-skin; but no 
teacher is allowed to inflict more than four blows at any one 
time, or for any offence. ‘This kind of punishment is not often 
needed. Of the 380 boys in the orphan house, not more than 
two in a month render themselves liable to it, After the schol- 
ar enters the gymnasium, he is no longer liable to corporeal pun- 
ishment ; but in all the schools. below this, it is held in reserve 
as the last resort. 

Prof. S. 1 donot approve of rewards as a means of disci- 
pline. Emulation may be appealed to a little ; but much of it 
is not good, it is so liable to call forth bitter and unholy feeling. 
The skilful teacher, who gains the confidence and affection of 
his scholars, can govern without emulation or rewards, and with 
very little of corporeal punishment. In a school in Heidelberg 
of 150 children under ten years of age, not two in a year suffer 
this kind of punishment. In Baden the teacher is not allowed 
to strike a scholar without obtaining permission of the school in- 
spector, and in this way all hasty and vindictive punishments 
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are prevented. The daily singing of religious hymns is one of 
the most efficient means of bringing a school under a perfect 
discipline by moral influence. 

4. What is generally the best method of teaching ? 

Mr W. As muchas possible by conversation ; as little as may 
be by mere book recitation. ‘The pupil must always learn from 
the book. 

Mr K. Lively conversation. Very few teachers in Prussia 
ever use a book in recitation. ‘The pupils study from books, and 
recite without them. 

Prof. S. The living word in preference to the dead letter. 

5. Employment of female teachers ? 

_ Mr W. For young children, they do well; and if good fe- 
male teachers can be obtained, they might perhaps carry female 
education through without the help of male teachers. 

Mr K. Female teachers have not been much employed in 
Prussia, they are not generally successful. In a few instances 
they have done well. 

Prof. S. Man is the divinely appointed teacher ; but for 
small children female teachers do well ; and in respect to all that 
pertains to the heart and the fingers, they are even better than 
male teachers. It is not good that females should be educated 
entirely by teachers of their own sex ; the female cannot be edu- 
cated completely without the countenance of man to work upon 
the heart. 

6. Isthere any difference in the course of instruction for male 
and female schools ! 

Mr K. None in the primary schools; but in the higher 
schools the course of instruction for males is more rigidly scien- 
tific than for females ; and some branches of study are appro- 
priate to the one class of schools which do not at all come into 
the other, and vice versa. 

7. Public endowments for female schools of a high order ? 

Mr W. There are no such endowments in Scotland. 

Mr K. Thereare very few in Prussia: only one in Berlin, 
but that a very good one. Female schools of a high order are 
mostly sustained by individual effort, under the supervision of 
the magistrates, but without aid from the Government. 

Prof. S. We have none in Baden, nor are they needed for 
the female. The house is her school ; and such are her suscep- 
tibilities, and her quickness of apprehension, that she is fitted 
by Providence to learn from real life ; and she often learns thus, 
more successfully than boys can be taught in the school. 

8. Number of studies to be pursued simultaneously in the dif- 
ferent stages of instruction ? 
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Mr W. I begin with reading and writing (on slates) togeth- 
er ; and as the scholars advance, increase the number of branches. 

Mr K. We begin all together, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, &c., and so continue throughout. 

Prof. S. The younger the fewer, the older the more. 

9. Infant schools ? 

Mr W. For children who are neglected by their parents, for 
poor orphans, and such like, they are excellent ; but parents who 
are able to take care of their own children, ought to do it, and 
not send them to the infant school. 

Mr K. I regard them as highly useful for all classes of chil- 
dren, the rich and the poor, the good and the bad ; but the 
Prussian Government discourages them, except for the vicious 
and the neglected. The King admits them only where paren- 
tal instruction cannot be had. 

Prof. S. Highly useful, and very much increasing in Eu- 
rope. In Italy, particularly in Lombardy, they are fast gaining 
ground under the care of truly Christian teachers. 

10. The Pestalozzian system ? 

Mr W. It has many good things, with some quackery. As 
a whole, it is too formal. 

Mr K. In Prussia, not approved as a whole, and in arithme- 
tic entirely disused. 

Prof. S. One of the steps by which we arrived at our pres- 
ent stage of advancement ; but we.have got beyond it now. 

it. Number of pupils to one teacher in the different stages 
of instruction ? 

Mr W. Ia the elementary stages, if the teacher has good 
monitors,* he may safely take charge of from 100 to 600 pupils ; 
as they advance, he must diminish the number, but only on ac- 
count of the difficulty of obtaining good monitors in the higher 
branches. 

Mr K. In Prussia, generally about 40 in the elementary 
branches, and in the higher branches fewer. 

Prof. S. In Baden the maximum is 80, on account of the 
difficulty, in that populous district, of maintaining a sufficient 
number of schoolmasters for the whole population. As the schol- 
ars advance, the number is diminished. 

12. Systematic division of the different branches of instruc- 
tion in schools ? 

Mr W. 

Mr K. The schools in Prussia are all divided according to 
the different branches, and each branch has its own teacher. 


* Monitors in Mr Wood’s school, occupy the place of assistant teachers, and 
each class has its monitor. 
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Prof. S. Not good to attempt a systematic division in the 
elementary schools, but very useful for the higher schools. 
Young children need to be brought under the influence of one 
teacher, and not have their attention and affection divided among 
many. 

13. Mode of instructing those who are preparing themselves 
to be teachers ? 

Mr W. Employ them as monitors under a good teacher, 
with some theoretical instruction. ‘This is matter of opinion, 
not of experience ; for we have in Scotland no institutions for 
the preparation of teachers. 

Mr K. In the seminaries for teachers, there are lectures on 
the theory of educition, mode of teaching, &c.; but the pupils 
are taught principally by practical exercises in teaching the schol - 
ars of the model schools attached to these institutions, and they 
also labor to perfect themselves in the branches they are to teach. 

Prof. S. The general principles of method may be commu- 
nicated in lectures, but schools for actual practical exercise in 
teaching, are indispensable. ‘They must also become perfectly 
familiar with the branches they are to teach. 

14. Estimation in which the teacher is held, and his income 
in proportion to that of the other professions ? 

-Mr W. With uns, rising, in both respects; but as yet far be- 
low the other professions. 

Mr K. In Prussia, the elementary teachers are highly res- 
pected and competently maintained; they rank as the better 
sort of mechanics, and the head teachers rank next to clergy- 
men. ‘The salary low—that of the subordinate teachers, very 
low. 

Prof. S. With us, the worthy teacher holds a respectable 
rank, and can sit at table with noblemen. ‘The salary has re- 
cently been raised, but it is still below that of the clergyman. 

15. Subordination among teachers ? 

Mr W. Very desirable, but exceedingly difficult to carry it 
to any extent. 

Mr K. As strict subordination among the teachers of the 
school, as among the officers of the army. 

Prof. S. Strict subordination must be maintained. 

16. Mode of securing punctual and universal attendance of 
scholars till the full round of instruction is completed ? 

Mr W. By acting on the parents. 

Mr K. By strict laws, rigorously executed. 

Prof. S. By law. 

17. Control of teachers over their scholars out of school 
hours ? 
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Mr W. The laws of the school are never to be violated, even 
out of school hours. Difficult to carry it any further. 

“Mr K. The teacher has the control, so far as he can get it. 
Government sustains him in it. 

Prof. S. In all that relates to the school, the teacher must 
have-the control out of school hours. 

18. How are schools affected by political changes in the ad- 
ministration of the government ? 

Mr W. We have had fears, but as yet have suffered no ac- 
tual evil. 

Mr K. We have no changes in Prussia. 

Prof. S. The school must remain sacred and inviolate, un- 
troubled by political changes. 

19. School apparatus and library ? 

Mr W. Very desirable, but little done that way, as yet, in 
Scotland. 

Mr K. Most of our schools are provided with them, and 
we consider them very important. 

Prof. S. The teachers must have access to good books ; and 
if they are industrious and skilful, the pupils will not suffer for 
want of a library. 

20. How can accuracy of teaching be secured ? 

Mr W. Every thing depends on the teacher. 

Mr K. Very accurate in Prussia ; the Government will have 
it so. 

Prof. 8. The teacher must understand his profession, and 
devote himself to it. 

21. Governmental supervision of schools, and mode of secur- 
ing responsibility in the supervisors ? 

Mr W. cannot tell. In this country it is very inefficient, 
as it must be, unless the visitors receive pay for their services. 

Mr K. In this country the governmental supervision is very 
strict, and produces a very happy influence. ‘The supervisors 
are paid for their work, and obliged to attend to it. Responsi- 
bility is secured by requiring minute and accurate periodical re- 
ports, and by a special visitation as often as once in three years. 

Prof. S. The supervisors must be paid ; there must be strict 
subordination, accurate returns, and special visitations. 
se How are good teachers to be obtained in sufficient num- 

ts? 

Mr W. I cannot tell. It is difficult here. 

Mr K. By means of our teachers’ seminaries—we have them 
in abundance. 

Prof. S. By teachers’ seminaries, and private teaching, we 
have enough. In your country it must always be difficult, 
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while there is such an amount of business accessible which is so 
much more lucrative. 

23. Extent of qualification demanded of elementary teachers ? 

Mr W. In Scotland, there is no general rule. 

Mr K. & Prof. S. In Prussia and Baden, the demands are 
ample, and rigidly enforced. 

24. Governmental supervision of private schools ? 

Mr W. Of doubtful expediency. 

Mr K. Very strict in Prussia, and altogether beneficial in 
its influence. 

Prof. S. Leave the private schools free, but regulate them, 
and see that the teachers do their duty. 

25. Associations of teachers ? 

Mr W. Not yet introduced in Scotland, but very desirable. 

Mr K. & Prof. 8. Highly useful, and demanded and reg- 
ulated by the Government. Written essays and discussions, 
and mutual communication of experience, the business of these 
Associations.’ 





BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In the introduction to a small work, published in this city, by 
Allen & Ticknor, about five years ago, the author made the 
following remarks. They were founded, not on hearsay, nor par- 
tiality, nor narrow observation ; but on facts which had come 
before him, and comparisons which had been made during an 
examination of our schools, from one end of the Union to the 
other. 

‘ Many a teacher has sighed for an opportunity of visiting 
the far-famed primary schools of New England’s metropolis. 
Let them be visited, then ; but alas! they are far from affording 
avery encouraging specimen of early instruction. With an 
ample pecuniary support,—compared, [ mean, with many other 
schools,—and with a good measure of public interest enlisted in 
their favor, | am sorry to believe that the primary schools of 
Boston, as at present conducted, chain the mental and moral, 
and [ might add, the physical powers of children, from three or 
four to seven years of age, to as dull and unmeaning a routine 
of exercises as I know of in this country. It is believed that 
the blind, at similar ages, acquire more real knowledge in three 
months, in the Institution of this city, than the children of the 
primary schools do in as many years. And what is still worse, 
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there seems to be abroad among their patrons, a dread of inno- 
vation, that ought not to prevail any where but in an ignorant 
and unintelligent community ; and there, if other weapons fail, 
it ought to come under the lash of ridicule.-—The infant schools 
of Boston, and some of the grammar and other high schools are 
in a better state.’ 

These statements gave considerable offence to the friends and 
patrons of the Boston primary schools, and called forth from a 
correspondent of the Christian Register, a series of remarks quite 
personal, and sometimes rather severe. The author of the 
‘ Word to Teachers,’ was regarded as wholly ignorant of the 
character of our schools, in Boston and elsewhere ; and as hav- 
ing sinister and unworthy objects to accomplish. One or two 
friends stepped forth to confirm his statements ; but it was deem- 
ed best, on the whole, to let the matter rest. 

In the autumn of the same year, that is, about four years ago, 
Rev. Wm. C. Woodbridge, the Editor of this Journal, accom- 
panied by Dr J. D. Fisher, visited and examined all the primary 
schools in the city, except those of South Boston ; anda Report 
was drawn up by them, and presented to the Chairman of the 
Primary School Committee. This Report was published at the 
close of Vol. III. of this work; but as a large number of our 
present subscribers have never seen that volume, we venture to 
make the following extracts from it. 

‘We commenced our examination with the conviction foun- 
ded on the experience of physicians and boards of health, and 
observing teachers, that impure air, and that which is exhausted 
by too long breathing, impairs at every breath the purity of the 
blood, and thus with every pulsation of the heart, sends an un- 
healthy circulation to every limb and organ of the body, which 
tends to enfeeble and disorder, instead of invigorating, the whole 
system. We are satisfied on the same evidence, that confine- 
ment to one position, for a long time, especially on a seat with- 
out support, in the early period of childhood, not only enfeebles 
the limbs and checks the growth, but also interrupts the opera- 
tions, and affects the vigor of almost every organ ; and often lays 
the foundation for permanent debility and disease. 

‘ We know of no mode of guarding against these evils in our 
schools, but by providing for them large rooms, with proper 
means for ventilation at all seasons ; by allowing them a recess 
of not less than half an hour in three, for relaxation of body as 
well as mind ; and furnishing a suitable yard, or play-ground, 
of sufficient size to permit the free movement of the children in 
the open air, during this period. We have regretted to find, as 
will appear from details annexed, that in most of our schools, 
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no one of these points is fully secured ; and in many, all are 
neglected.’ 

This Report was not very well sealied at first, and some 
were quite offended with its honest plainness. It did great good, 
however, as we have reason to believe ; and as is confidently 
stated by a writer in a late number of the Mercantile Journal. 
‘This writer speaks of the resu/ts, as he calls them, of the inves- 
tigation so perseveringly made by Messrs Woodbridge and Fisher. 

‘School rooms,’ he says, ‘ of improved construction, have 
been erected in various parts of the city. Two just completed 
in Moon street, reflect great credit upon their architect. They 
appear to be of the best materials and workmanship. Attention 
has been paid to light and ventilation. They ought to have been, 
perhaps, of larger dimensions ; they certainly ought to have had 
much larger yards attached to them. With these exceptions, 
they are worthy of being adopted for every school.’ 

The same writer, however, subsequently complains of an 
‘universal difficulty,’—the want of sufficient room for exercise 
during recess. ‘'Therooms,’ he says, ‘ are not clean enough ; 
the walks are not kept well stained or colored ; the wood work 
is either not painted or of a very doubtful hue; there are 
no pictures, prints, illustrations, models, or apparatus provided ; 
there are too many pupils in almost every school ;’ no one teach- 
er being able, as he adds, to take care of 75, 80, or 85 children. 

We are happy in being able to confirm the statements of this 
writer, in relation to improved school rooms. There is certainly 
a great deal doing, in the way of improvement, for which credit 
is due somewhere. Still, however, much remains to be done. 
There are yet many miserable school houses, with their misera- 
ble or sickly occupants. f this we have the most abundant 
and unequivocal evidence. 

During the last autumn, Dr M. H. Perry of this city, in the 
prosecution of his duty as an officer of the primary schools, was 
led to note several remarkable evils in connection with these in- 
stitutions ; to which, in a lecture on Consumption, delivered be- 
fore the Physiological Society in Boston, Dec. 19, he freely but 
kindly adverted. He mentioned, in particular, the unhealthy 
location of three or four of the schools. One of these in Boyls- 
ton square, was very badly situated. He found the teacher, and 
many of the pupils, more or less sickly ; and, on inquiry, was 
not surprised to learn that the very pupils on whom his mind 
has been fixed as tending to consumption, were among those 
who had been longest in the school. His statements drew 
forth critical remarks in the Mercantile Journal, already spoken 
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of, which were replied to by a writer over the signature of X., 
in the following manner : 

‘Dr Perry’s remarks upon Primary School Rooms, sprang 
from none but the highest and best motives. His attention was 
directed to a school room in Boylston square. He visited it. 
He found sixty children, in a close, dark, hot room, 25 feet 3 
inches long, 13 feet 5 inches wide, 6 feet 10 inches high ; with 
no means of ventilation except the windows ; with half a dozen 
privies either underneath or adjoining it ; and deprived of sun- 
light and air by the high buildings around it. The children 
were pale and sickly. 

‘The teacher complained of being often affected by a nausea 
and headache. He asked how long the committee had been 
contented with such accommodations, and he was told thirteen 
years! ‘>He learned all this—it was his opinion that no child 
could be exposed to the air of this room, six hours in a day, for 
two years, without the formation of tubercles in the lungs. Was 
he not bound to speak of the evil? He was lecturing upon 
Consumption, was it not his duty to point to this room, where 
the seeds of that disease are inhaled, with every breath the chil- 
dren draw? 

‘If any one supposes we have used too strong language, let 
him visit the room in question, or that in ‘lheatre alley, the 
room at the corner of Salem and Prince streets, or that in Car- 
ver street. Let him go one or two hours after school has com- 
menced, and judge for himself. I venture to say, he will be sat- 
isfied that he never met with a more offensive or corrupt air. 
These poor children have been obliged to breathe it for years ; 
and they will have to do so for a long time to come, if the com- 
mittee can quiet their consciences with such tame strictures as 
our correspondent quoted in his reply to Dr Perry.’ 

Excited by the foregoing statements, we visited the school in 
Boylston square, a few days afterward ; and were sorry to find 
things in a worse state, if possible, than represented by 
Dr Perry. The air was even more impure than we had sup- 
posed. The clothes, hats, caps, bonnets, &c., were hung up 
on every side of the room, so as to line nearly one half of the 
walls ; for there was no other place where they could be depos- 
ited. ‘The children looked pale and sickly, and we verily be- 
lieve that the seeds of disease are already sown in more than 
two thirds of them.—The teacher, who has been employed now 
nearly thirteen years in the school, assured Dr Perry that she 
often felt, in the forenoon, as if she should be unable to conti- 
nue her school through the afternoon ; but that the walk at noon, 
to her lodgings, and the intermission of two hours, partly res- 
tored her. 
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We have also visited the school alluded to by Dr Perry, at 
the corner of Salem and Prince streets. Its location is much 
more healthy than that in Boysiton square, being surrounded by 
fewer receptacles of filth, and having a commodious entrance for 
depositing clothes, fuel, &c. It is very far, however, from be- 
ing what it should be. It is in the third story of an old and 
decayed building, is at the junction of two noisy streets, from 
one of which it is entered ; and it can be reached only by a nar- 
row and somewhat dark flight of crooked stairs. The windows 
and ceiling are low and dirty ; the benches are narrow and with- 
out backs ; the room itself is small ; and its general shape, quite 
inconvenient. There was nothing in it cheerful and comforta- 
ble, like an agreeable parlor or joyous fireside ; and nothing cal- 
culated to form pleasant associations, except the teacher’s kind 
voice and smiling countenance. ‘These, though she had been 
‘mistress ’ of the school eighteen years, had not become stqid 
and monotonous, as we have often found them in similar instan- 
ces. The number of pupils was little more than forty ; but even 
this number was too many for the accommodations which exis- 
ted. as well as for only one teacher. Nor is there, even here, 
any provision for ventilation except by means of the windows ; 
and these, in consequence of the inconvenience, are seldom 
opened, at least in winter. ‘Ihe air was exceedingly impure 
when we entered the room, which was between the hours of 
eleven and twelve ; and most of the pupils bore the marks of 
habitually inhaling it, as well as of neglect of healthy and agree- 
able exercise. 

It is a matter of astonishment—utierly so—that individuals 
worthy of being chosen as School Committee men, should slide 
over these matters from year to year; and only promise, from 
time to time, to procure better school rooms.* How they can 
even endure certain exhalations long enough to make a visit 
to such a school room as that in Boylston square, especially in 
warm weather, is more than we can divine. But we trust the 
statements which have recently been so publicly made, and 
which cannot be successfully controverted, will have the effect, 
at length, to awaken public attention, and to produce some good 
degree of reformation. 


* Since writing the above, we have seen an unpublished Report of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Boston Primary Schools, which appears to confirm, 
most fully, the statements we have expressed, especially in relation to the bad 
location and condition of the school rooms; twenty or more out of seventy- 
eight, the whole number, being loudly complained of. We ought, however, 
to say here, that this Report shows the Committee to be awake at length to the 

ubject of improvement; and we trust they will not slumber any more til! the 
work of reforination is accomplished. 
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We have heard of late that is in contemplation by some, to 
secure the appointment of a sort of city missionary of instruc- 
tion, whose office it shall be to inspect, minutely, all schools in 
all their circumstances, and report respecting the same to the pro- 
per authority. Messrs Woodbridge and Fisher had in view chiefly 
the physiological condition of the primary schools ; and indeed 
hardly that, to any considerable extent. They ran through the 
city, and examined and measured the school houses, rather than 
visited the schools. They performed a noble service, it is true, 
great as was the sacrifice, and many as were the enemies they 
procured by it. But we want, now, a more diligent and exten- 
sive investigation. We want an officer who will examine the 
whole condition of all the schools—we mean of all which are 
public. In regard to those which are private or select, he could 
not of course be admitted to these, any farther than their teach- 
e s, in courtesy, should think proper and convenient. 

Such an officer, to perform, faithfully, an annual examination 
of this sort, would do immense good, and be a greater honor to 
our metropolis than a thousand things, however valuable, for 
which we cheerfully pay our thousands and tens of thousands 
of dollars. Yet there are among us men of knowledge and 
philanthropy, who would accomplish the work with little or no 
expense but a moderate salary ; and thus confer on the city and 
the world an immense benefit. 

How much need there is of improvement in the schools of this 
city, especially the primary schools, can hardly be conceived by 
by those who have not made a thorough investigation of the 
matier. ance 22 very general i impression that ‘the system is 
already quite perfect. True something has beeq done, as we 
have already said, and many things have been done well ; but 
nothing which is worthy of Boston, in the middle, or almost the 
middle of the nineteenth century. For it is not—we repeat it— 
the physical condition of the pupils alone, that demands atten- 
tion, and creates the necessity of such a public functionary as 
we have alluded to. There is great and lamentable neglect, in 
regard to school books and studies. And as for the moral edu- 
cation of the pupils, any farther than can be secured by having 
teachers whose general character is unimpeachable, it is scarcely 
thought of. The following are the views of a very accurate ob- 
server of the condition of these schools, as published recently in 
one of our daily papers. 

‘ There are two radical defects of the whole system, compar- 
ed with which all others are of little moment. 

‘ The intellectual education of the pupils is hardly provided 
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for in the least. ‘They do not learn to know, to observe, refl<ct, 
compare and decide. Without this, all other learning is the 
veriest chopped straw and east wind. 

‘ The art of reading, the use of our mother tongue, writing, 
speaking, eloquence in its lowest movements and its dizziest 
heights, all depend upon the strength, the clearness, the native 
energy and the acquired compass of the intellect. Quicken then 
the mind—address its comprehension—reveal its own powers 
to itself, and the work of education is completed. 

* In what one of our Primary Schools is this done? Who of 
the ‘Teachers—who of the Committee, fulfils this more than 
royal office ; unfolding the intellect, unlocking the secret and 
mysterious springs of all knowledge in the children committed 
to his charge?) We must begin at the beginning—we must first 
bear to be told that we have not done so yet, and then we 
must lend all exertions to make amends for the past. 

‘The moral education of the children is equally neglected. 
To judge from the ‘ Rules and Regulations’ of the Board, one 
would suppose the four thousand pupils were destitute of moral 
natures or exempt from moral exposure. Every thing else 
should be abandoned till this want is remedied. We do not 
want sectarianism, or party-ethics. But we do want to have 
the foundations laid, and the structure itself, as far as possible 
raised, of common honesty and morality. 

‘ Before all their lessons, let the children learn the precepts of 
truth and right. Let their feelings be only cherished and 
strengthened, let them be fitted for life’s momentous duties in 
these their first schools. Let the principle be recognized and 
honored, that all the hopes of human society hang upon the 
cultivation and direction of our moral nature. Let not the heart 
be for a moment overlooked ; with it should all education be- 

n. 
‘ By kindness, gentleness, patience and watchfulness—through 
sympathy and interest, with pleasant tones addressed always to 
the heart and the intellect—with simple, natural, and usually 
conversational modes of instruction, with frequent questions and 
full explanations, let the teachers aim to discharge their mission, 
and honor and success will crown their exertions. Nothing less 
will suffice, no substitute for this can be devised by the art or 
ingenuity of men.’ 

But we have probably said enough on this subject for once ; 
it may be resumed on some future occasion. We are unwilling, 
wholly so, that a school system which has so good a name, by 
remaining stationary year after year, while money is poured out 
like water, for everything else—unless, indeed, for water itself- 
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and while internal and external improvement is every where pro- 
gressing, should fail to accomplish the purposes for which it was 
and should be designed ; the education of the children of our 
citizens from three to seven years of age. ‘The truth is—we 
may as well confess it honestly as not—we have nothing among 
us. beyond the family circle, which deserves the name of educa- 
tion ; and even much of the latter is bad education. ‘! he school 
should be, for the time, a substitute for the family circle. There 
should be, in reality, but one school. What is taught and done 
at home, if worthy of being taught at all, whether it bear upon 
the physical, the social, the intellectual or the moral character— 
with the exception, perhaps, for the most part, of eating and 
sleeping—should, as a general rule, be taught and done at the 
school room; and vice versa, what is taught and done at the 
school room should be taught and done in the family circle. A 
school is an adjourned meeting of the family ; but to give time 
to the parents, individually, to attend to other things which de- 
mand their attention, several families of children are united at 
the adjourned meeting, and a single confidential father and moth- 
er are (or should be) allowed to take the place, for the time be- 
ing, of the whole. When the hours allotted to the mecting are 
over, it is adjourned back to the family, where the work of ed- 
ucation is to go on again as before, only with renewed vigor. 
This, in few words, in the simple idea of a school. It is, like a 
family, a place of education—the formation of character and 
habits—and nota place of mere instruction ; it is a mere sub- 
stitute for the family circle and the family course of study. 

In saying what we have now said, we go astep farther than 
before. Hitherto we have called the family school, the model 
school ; and have insisted that in proportion as all other schools 
could be made to resemble this, in the number and character of 
their teachers, pupils, rooms, &c. &c., just in the same propor- 
tion, were they what schools ought to be, might we hope to ac- 
complish the great end of education. Now, as will be seen, 
we take the ground that the family school is properly the on/y 
school; and all things else which are called schools, are only 
continuations or modifications of it. This view, if just, and if 
universally received, would effect many important changes in the 
character and condition of all our systems of instruction, from 
the infant to the man, and from the family to the university. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tue knowledge of our own structure, and of the laws which 
prevail in us, is beginning to attract considerable attention. ‘The 
question is often usked us; What class book in Anatomy and 
Physiology is there which is adapted to pupils of ten, twelve, or 
fourteen years of age? The only reply we can give is, that we 
do not know. ‘The ‘ House | live in,’ is used in a few of our 
schools, to prepare the way for an elementary work of the kind 
demanded ; but it is little more than an introduction to the sub- 
jects of which it treats.—It seems to be most useful as a text 
book in reading. But beyond this, we have nothing adapted to 
the class of pupils in question. ‘The works of Hayward, Smith 
and Combe, are too elaborate, if not too learned. 

If teachers were familiar with the whole subject of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology and Hygiene, this matter might easily 
enough be managed, even without books. No subjects are more 
easily taught orally, than anatomy and physiology ; not indeed, 
thoroughly, but to a certainextent. The presence of the living, 
moving, breathing body, is no inapt substitute for class books, 
as well as for preparations, models and skeletons. But until 
people have had their attention early directed to this subject, 
they will not be likely to make very efficient teachers, even with 
the living body—fearfully and wonderfully wrought as it is— 
constantly before them. 

It has seemed desirable to present a series of practical lessons 
in physiology in this journal. ‘he series is intended for two 
great classes of the community, parents and teachers. Not that 
any individual of either of these classes will adopt the lessons 
for his own use ; our hope is rather that they will excite his at- 
tention to the subjects embraced in the lessons, and lead him to 
originate exercises adapted to his own condition, and the wants 
of his children or pupils. Let the parent or teacher begin, not 
with our subjects or lessons, unless he understands them, but 
with something that he does understand. In doing this, if our 
method of treating these subjects should afford any useful hints, 
we shall rejoice. We have addressed our lessons to children. 


No. 1.—Tue Circvunation. 


Each one of you, my young friends, must needs have felt 
your heart beat ; and some of you have probably been anxious 
to know what made it beat, and why it should be always beat- 
ing, as long as we live. I am glad to see the young anxious to 
inquire into these things. I love the boy, who, on seeing the 
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pendulum of a clock swing, or its hands move, or who on see- 
ing the motion of the hands of a watch and hearing it tick, 
wishes to know the reason why ; although [ do not like to see 
him take a stone and beat a watch to pieces to find out why it 
ticks or beats, as a boy once did in my native town. But curi- 
osity in the young, and a desire to know the reasons why, in 
almost every thing, are to be commended ; and a curious boy, 
who is at the same time modest and humble, will almost inevi- 
tably become a wise man. If you place your right hand on the 
left side of your breast, at the lower part of it, directly over the 
place where the heart lies,and count the number of beats which 
the heart makes in a minute, by my watch, you will find it, per- 
haps, eighty or ninety ; in some of you more, in others less. In 
a grown man the heart beats from sixty to seventy times in a 
minute ; in a grown woman, a little more. in children and 
youth, it beats faster still ; and the younger we are, the more 
swift is the motion. 

Now this beating goes on while we are asleep, as well as when 
we are awake ; and unless we faint, or something extraordinary 
happens, does not stop for a single minute, from our birth to our 
death. Do you ask what makes it keep going thus? This I 
cannot tell you. The Creator only knows. But if you ask 
what good the motion does us, I will try to tell you. 

The heart, which in an adult is as largé as a man’s fist, or 
larger, has in it two hollows or cavities ; and in the instant just 
before it beats, one of these cavities is full of blood. At the 
instant when you perceive the beating, it shrinks or contracts, 
and presses the blood out of it into a long white pipe, called 
an artery. ‘This contraction of the heart is done with a kind of 
jerk, or beat, easily perceptible by us all. 

This blood, thus pushed into the great artery, makes room for 
more, and accordingly more flows in. Where this blood which 
flows in comes from, [ cannot stop to tell you now, I must do 
it hereafter. But when tle cavity is full again, which is in a 
second or less, the heart squeezes it out again into the great ar- 
tery. The quantity sent out at once by an adult person, is usu- 
ally estimated at about two ounces, or half a gill ; and this fills 
some eight or ten inches in length of the artery. When there- 
fore, the heart has beat once, we may consider eight inches of 
the artery as full; when twice, sixteen inches; when thrice, 
twentyfour inches, &c. Every new portion of blood that is sent 
out, pushes the previous portion a little farther on, till it is _fi- 
nally sent all over the body. 

The blood is not sent all over the body, however, by means 
of a single pipe or artery. The great artery into which it is first 
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pushed, soon divides, somewhat as the trunk of a tree does.— 
First a branch goes off here, then another here; then two or 
three almost at once ; and these branches subdivide, too, till, 
they are so small that they can hardly be seen by the na- 
ked eye. But small as they are, the blood goes from the heart 
into them all; and in all the larger ones there is a beating per- 
ceived, the same as at the heart; and this is what physicians 
mean when they speak of the pulse. It is a jerk of some branch 
of the great artery [ have spoken of. ‘The physician almost al- 
ways feels of the branch of the artery which goes along in the 
wrist, because it comes so near the outside there, that he can 
find it; whereas most of them go so deep in the flesh that the 
finger cannot readily feel them. 

If any one should express surprise that a jerk should be per- 
ceived so far from the heart, | may refer him to the following 
illustration. 

Suppose a long hollow trough or pipe, all the way of a size, 
were filled with little blocks eight inches long, lying close to each 
other. Suppose there were a hundred or more ‘of them, and 
suppose you should push at one end of the row ; would they 
not all be moved alike? And if you should strike one end of 
the row with a hammer or sledge, so as to produce a shock, 
would it not be felt quite to the other end of the row in the same 
instant? Would it not be so, even if the row was a mile long? 
Just so with what [ might call a row or column of liquid sub- 
stance, as the blood. The heart pushes with a jerk at one end 
of the column, and the motion and jerk are felt quite to the oth- 
er extremity, in the very same instant. 

I might also illustrate the subject in another way, if you had 
seen a fire engine, and seen it in operation. ‘The long leather 
pipes, through which they force their water, might be compared 
to the great artery of the human body ; and the engine itself to 
the heart. Now, if the pipe or Aose that carries the water, is 
two hundred feet long, it takes a very strong man to hold the 
end of it, so as to point it exactly right, towards the fire. It 
jerks with violence, even at the very end of it. 

The arteries,—that is, the branches of the great artery—are 
whitish, especially the large ones. ‘Those are not arteries which 
you see on the surface of the body and limbs, especially «of old 
people ; and which look bluish. They are veins. The white 
pipes or arteries, as I: have already told you, lie deeper ; and can 
only be felt at particular places, where, to get around some bone 
or joint, they come very near the surface. 

The veins, indeed, carry the blood in thein ; but it is that blood 
which after having been sent out in the arteries to all parts of 
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the body is going back again to the heart, from whence it came. 
For it is time for you to know that these two processes are go- 
ing on in us every moment, as long as we live. The heart 
sends out blood through the arteries, at every contraction ; and 
it goes to the most remote parts of the body. Then having done 
its work in every part, it runs back again through the veins, and 
is emptied into the heart. It goes out from the hollow in the 
left side of the heart, and returns into the hollow on the right 
side. So that you now begin to see how the heart is constantly 
supplied with blood to send out; that is to say, how, after it 
has pressed its contents into the great artery, it gets filled again. 

But the two hollow cavities in the heart have nothing to do 
with each other, in a healthy person, any more than if they were 
two separate hearts. There is no door, nor any sort of direct 
communication at all between them. How then, you will ask, 
does the blood that comes back through veins, into the right 
apartment, get into the left to be sent out again ? The question 
is a fair one, and shall be fully answered. 

The blood sent out of the heart, from the left apartment or 
ventricle, to all parts of the body, through the great artery, is of 
a bright red, and quite pure ; but as it proceeds it becomes im- 
pure, in various ways; and when it has got out of the little arte- 
ries in the extreme parts of the body into the little veins which 
lie all around them, it becomes of a dark red ; and becomes 
more and more impure ; and the impurity and darkness of color 
continually increase, till it gets quite back into the right apart- 
ment or ventricle of the heart. By this time, it is altogether un- 
fit to be circulated any more in the body. So it is pressed out 
of the right ventricle of the heart, to which it had arrived through 
some shorter arteries, into the lungs, or lights, as they are some- 
times called, where, by a process which [ cannot stop here to 
describe, the blood is completely purified. As soon as this pu- 
rifying or cleansing process is completed, it is carried back by 
short pipes or veins, to the left ventricle of the heart ; where it 
is immediately sent out to all parts of the body, as I have already 
told you. 

I will repeat, briefly, the process ; for I wish you to under- 
stand it perfectly, before we go any further. The heart con- 
tracts with a jerk, and presses the blood of the left ventricle (or 
cavity) into the great artery, which by its thousand and ten 
thousand branches, continually distributes it to all parts of the 
body, even to the extremest ends of the fingers: and toes ; the 
small veins then take it up, and, like so many thousands of lit- 
tle streams, run into larger and larger ones, as they proceed to- 
wards the heart, into whose right ventricle they at last empty 
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themselves ; and no sooner is this ventricle full of this dark col- 
ored, impure blood, than it immediately contracts and squeezes 
its contents into an artery which carries it to the lungs, where 
it is purified, and then sent back to the heart in another set of 
vessels or veins, to be conveyed out again, in its new and heal- 
thy condition, to all parts of the system.—One thing, however, 
it is desirable you should understand. At the instant when the 
heart contracts on one side to send out blood to all parts of the 
body, it also contracts on the other side, to send it to the lungs to 
be purified. ‘This makes the process more simple than at first 
view it would otherwise seem to be. 

This then is, in few words, the course of the circulation of the 
blood, in the human body. The whole mass of blood, in a mid- 
dling sized adult, is estimated at from twenty five to thirty pounds ; 
or a quantity somewhat exceeding a common sized pail full ; and 
a quantity equal to all this, goes through the heart, as well as 
through the lungs, once in from three to four minutes. ‘Ihe 
circulation has sometimes been regarded as double, or formed 
of two circles united at the heart or centre, as are the two cir- 
cles which form the figure 8. In this view, the lower half of 
the figure represents the path of the blood, as it passes from the 
heart round through the arteries and veins, and back again to 
the heart ; and the upper half of it, the course it takes from the 
heart to the lungs to be purified, and back again to the heart or 
centre. 

The use of the circulation—that is to say, the purposes which 
are subserved to the living system by having a pail full of blood 
pass over the whole body fifteen or twenty times an hour, or 
from three hundred and sixty to four hundred and eighty times 
in a day—I have not now time to show. All I can do at the 
present time, is to remind you of the goodness as well as won- 
der-working power of God, in keeping up such a course of in- 
cessant action. Think of a pail full of blood rushing through a 
small human heart, every three or four minutes, day after day, 
and year after year! Think, too, of the heart’s incessant and 
curious labor! Why, its contractions or beats, at only sixty a 
minute, amount to 3600 an hour ; 86,400 a day ; and 31,536,000 
a year. Ina life, supposing it to be protracted to 80 years, and 
the beats to average only 60 a minute in every part of it, the 
amount would be no less than 2,522,880,000. 
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Pres. Lindsley on Common Schools. 


INFLUENCE OF COLLEGES ON COMMON SCHOOLS. 


We spoke, not long since, of a speech in behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, by Pres. Lindsley ; and promised a further 
notice of it. The following is a brief extract, showing his 
views of the influence of colleges and universities on com- 
mon schools and common school education. So highly do we 
regard his sentiments in general, on education and instruction, 
and so generally do they accord with our own, that, though we 
have hitherto thought less favorably than he, of the influence 
of colleges, we are quite willing to hear his opinions, even on 
this point. : 


‘ The university,’ says he, ‘ has ever been the friend and the 
nursery of common schools, when left to its own natural free- 
dom of action. In modern times, wherever the university has 
flourished, untrammelled and unrestricted by jealous, arbitrary 
authority, ¢here the common school has taken root and prosper- 
ed also. 

‘ This fact is notorious, indisputable and undisputed. In no 
country, at this day, do we behold the slightest approach to a 
good common school system, except where the university is hon- 
ored and liberally sustained. Scotland, Prussia, Germany, Hol- 
land, New England and New York may serve as proof and com- 
ment. 1 hold the attempt to create and foster common schools, 
without the aid of the university, to be utterly vain and nuga- 
tory. It cannot be done. But establish an efficient, free- 
working university any where—whether among the Turks, the 
Tartars or the Hottentots—and the common school will sponta- 
neously grow up around it and beneath its influence, as certain- 
ly as light and heat flow from the sun in the firmament. It is 
in fact the great luminary of the intellectual firmament. 

‘The common school is the child and not the parent—the 
effect and not the cause—of the university. The university will 
furnish the teachers and the learning which are indispensable to 
the inferior schools and seiinaries: and it will awaken the de- 
sire and the ambition among all classes to acquire knowledge 
and to support schools. 

‘ No man can teach what he does not thoroughly understand. 
Whatever art or science he professes to teach others, he must 
first learn himself. If you would have competent teachers of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, history, geography, the 
constitution and laws of the land, and whatever else our youth 
ought to learn at school in order to become useful citizens, you 
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must first provide for their proper training. ‘That is, you must 
send them to the higher schools and colleges and universities of 
your own or some other State. 

‘A thousand young men ought now to be thus in train- 
ing, or in a course of preparation for the business of school- 
keeping, [for ‘Tennessee.] Send them to the University, at the 
State's expense, and they will not fail to become qualified for 
the service in due time. Or, enable the University, by suitable 
endowments, to open her doors to all comers, and to educate 
every poor talented youth without charge ; and you will soon be 
supplied with indigent but accomplished scholars, who will be 
glad to teach for a livelihood. They will themselves become 
pioneers and missionaries in the cause of education. They will 
search out and expose the wants and destitution of the people, 
and will plant schools in every village, and in every neighbor- 
hood, where children can be found. 

‘ Tennessee, with her present ample resources, might organ- 
ize and endow a University which could impart gratuitous in- 
struction to all her studious and deserving youth; and thus 
eventually elevate the standard of education, and insure its ad- 
tages to every portion and order of its rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 

‘ Having on various occasions heretofore, discoursed at large 
on the subject of common schools—having reviewed the sys- 
tems which obtain in all our States and in several countries in 
Europe—having expressed my opinions freely upon each, and 
also upon the expediency of providing schools for the education 
of teachers, &c., it was not my purpose, in the above remarks, 
to do more than barely to point out the dependence of common 
schools upon the University. Our poor college graduates will, 
after all, prove our best common school-masters, even though 
they may not be ambitious to teach for life. Well educated 
and clever Americans will not be content to work like Prus- 
sians, in comparative obscurity and poverty. The planter’s 
overseer or negro-driver is better paid for his /earned labors, 
than any common school teacher in all the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi.’ 


12 








Mistakes in Selecting School Books. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. No. VIII. 


MISTAKES IN SELECTING SCHOOL BOOKS. 


For some time past, the only books which had been used in 
the school where | now was, as reading books, were the New 
Testament, the Columbian Orator, the English Reader, the 
reading lessons in Webster’s Spelling Bouk, and Webster's El- 
ements of Useful Knowledge. ‘These had been read over and 
over; and every one at all acquainted with them knows, that 
except the testament and spelling book, are very poorly calcu- 
lated to interest children, or instruct them in the art of reading. 

I felt, most sensibly, the want of some new reading book for 
the school, especially for the older classes. But such was the 
universal fear of a little expense in the instruction of children, 
and so bitter were the usual complaints against a teacher who 
proposed a new school book, that it was almost as much as one’s 
reputation was worth to attempt it. 1 however, at length ven- 
tured. 

The plan was first proposed to the district committee. He 
did not object to it; thought a book was much needed ; and 
said that he did not think many would be opposed to it. I re- 
joiced at my prospect of success, and already began to take 
courage. 

But what book did I propose? he asked. I told him I had 
not decided ; that there many excellent books. He spoke with 
much warmth, of the ‘ Sequel to the English Reader.’ There 
are some exceedingly smart pieces in that book said he, and | 
should like to have it introduced. 

In regard to the intrinsic merit and excellence of the selec- 
tions in the ‘ Sequel,’ I had not the least doubt. But [ had some 
doubts whether it was exactly adapted to the wants of the school, 
and whether it would interest them; and [ told him so. He 
said we must endeavor to put such things—books among the 
rest-——into the hands of children as we thought were best for 
them, whether they liked them or not; and that they were, 
often, but very poor judges of what was really best for them. 

This, in the abstract, was sound reasoning ; and [ was quite 
unable as well as indisposed to meet it. True the style of the 
‘ Sequel’ was so elevated, that my pupils could not always 
understand it; but then I thought we must bring them up tot. 

The expense of the book was a serious objection, as it would 
cost as much as two books of some kinds which might have been 
selected. However, one good book was deemed better than 
two poor ones ; and the Sequel would be a work which it was 
thought would “ stand by,” for a long time. 
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My present opinion is, that other things being equal, the two 
cheaper books would be far preferable to the dearer one. I 
think novelty or change—some degree of it—is a very proper 
stimulant to the young. [ would no more confine their lessons 
to the same book, than their bodies to the same dress, or their 
stomachs to the same dish. One distinguished teacher among 
us, insists that every child who is pursuing a science, say geog- 
raphy or arithmetic, ought to study a great variety of authors. 
If this is so, it is much more true that a variety of reading books 
is indispensable. 

But we decided on introducing the Scquel ; and it was ac- 
cordingly procured. In general it was favorably received. One 
wealthy lady indeed complained that it was a “dreadful 
dear book,”’ and it appeared to her something cheaper might 
have done just as well. However, as the teacher and the com- 
mittee both said it was a “smart” book, she would not com- 
plain ; she would try to pay for it. 

In fact, it was much more favorably received among the pu- 
pils themselves, than could have been anticipated. We are fre- 
quently gratified—as if it were an honor done to our under- 
standing—when people present very wise things to our ears, 
taking it for granted that we fully understand them. Thus we 
sometimes listen to a sermon or an oration with great pleasure, 
though we know very little of its meaning. ‘This is not said in 
justification, but in palliation of the measure. 

During the first winter of my school keeping, there had been 
a similar occurrence. Some new school book was needed ;—so 
I thought, and so did many others. The selection having been 
confided to me, I decided on the Introduction to the American 
Orator, by Increase Cooke, of New Haven, Conn. It was a 
learned work, prepared by a learned man, and wholly unexcep- 
tionable in its moral character and tendency. Still it was not 
at all fit for the pupils, as time did not fail to show. The book 
was used a few years, when it gradually disappeared, and other 
and more popular books supplied its place. 








Common Schools in Ohio. 


MISCELLANY. 


Ouro Common Scnoots. 


Tue First Annual Report of Mr Samuel Lewis, the Superintendent 
of Common Schools for the State of Ohio, has just been received. It is 
a most interesting and important document, and we cannot help con- 
gratulating this new and flourishing State on her success in securing, in 
the thirtysixth year of her existence, those important and indispensable 
services of a public officer, which we of the East, who boast of our com- 
mon schools, have been without, for nearly two centuries. 

Mr Lewis entered upon the discharge of his office, early in the year 
1887, by issuing and transmitting circulars to every county in the State, 
requesting information on certain points in relation to schools. In ad- 
dition to this, Mr L, travelled, during the summer and autumn, more 
than 1200 miles, visited 40 county seats and $00 schools, and conversed 
much with teachers and other friends of education. The following is 
an abstract of the results of his efforts, derived from returns — many 
of them imperfect—and from his own observations and inquiries. 

The number of school districts in the State is about 8000, of which, 
above 7000 were reported. The number of children in the state be- 
tween the ages of four and twentyone years, is about 550,000. Of these, 
84,296 attended school from two to four months of the year, and 62,144 
over four months, making a total of 146,350, or about one fourth the 
whole number within the ages mentioned, who attended school more or 
less. The whole number of public schools kept was 4,336, and of pri- 
vate ones 2,175; total 6,511. The whole number of scholars in atten- 
dance was 150,402, of whom, about an equal number were males and 
females. The number of teachers employed was 4,757 males, and 3,205 
females ; total 7,962. The amount paid to these teachers was $286,757 
to males, and $148,008 to females. The amount of money raised to de- 
fray the whole expenses, that for teachers included, was $307,930, of 
which $88,712 was derived from the sale of school lands, $119,230 was 
raised by taxation, $105,131 by subscription, and $4,657 from other sour- 
ces not mentioned. The number of school houses in the state is 4,378, 
valued at $513,973. The expenses of building new school houses and re- 
pairing old ones, during the past year, has been $60,421. 

Thus we see, at once, that the people of Ohio are at work, and though 
they have not yet received thatdegree of Legislative aid, for which they 
hope, and to which they are entitled, and though there is much, very 
much there which is not as it should be, Mr L. most expressly says, that 
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the schools, every where in the state, are improving. In proof of this, 
and of the good tendency of things, he mentions that in many counties, 
associations of teachers and of the friends of education, are formed, and 
that the education of the mass, is a marked feature in all discussions and 
reports ; and that nothing will rally the people more readily than the 
discussion of subjects connecied with education. 

Still, as we have already mentioned, there are defects in the schools, 
and many difficulties remain to be surmounted. ‘It is mockery,’ says 
Mr L., ‘ to crowd 50 or 80 children into a room, under one teacher,who 
has little of learning or experience, and call that a school.’ And he says 
truly. 

Among the suggestions made in regard to improving the present state 
of things, are mentioned a reduction of the present number of school 
officers, (amounting, it seems to 38,740!) teachers’ records of proceed- 
ings in schools; improved school books and school houses; town libra- 
ries and newspapers. ‘There are materials enough, it is thought, for 
such papers. We believe so. The more of such papers the better, pro- 
vided they are well sustained. 

We repeat the sentiment; the Report before us, is one of very great 
value. Nothing of the kind, more able, has as yet been presented to the 
public. The reports of the School superintendent in the state of New 
York are valuable; but they have not the force or energy of this. 
We wish it could be read and studied, not only by every adult citizen 
of Ohio, to which state it is unquestionably best adapted; but by every 
citizen of the United States. 


Tue Massacuvusetts ScHoots. 


We find, from the Massachusetts School Returns for 1837, that the 
average length of the public schools in this state, during the previous 
year, was only six months and twentyfive days ; leaving, of course, av- 
erage vacations in the schools, of five months and five days. 

In the state of New York, the average number of months in which 
schools were kept during the year 1836, was something more than eight. 
In Connecticut, probably about seven and a half months. Even in Ohio, 
it was five months and three days. 

This comparison does not appear very favorable to Massachusetts. 
If we exclude Boston and Nantucket, however, it is still worse. The 
average then is only six months and eleven days. In Worcester, an 
old county, where the children ought to go to school the year round, the 
average is only five months and two days; something less than the av- 
erage of the whole state of Ohio. In Duke’s county it is still worse— 
only four months and fourteen days. 

The average wages paid to female teachers in Massachusetts, during 
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the period aforesaid,was $11,38 a month, including board. We suppose 
the average price of board throughout the state, could not have been 
less than $2,00 a week, leaving $3,38 a month, or only 84 cents a week 
for services. In Boston, the average wages of females, including board, 
was $15,78. This, deducting $3,00 a week for board—and we ought not 
to deduct less—leaves $3,78 a month, or 94 cents a week. In Essex 
county, and in several other counties, female wages were lower than the 
average for the whole state. In Hampden county female wages were 
only $9,12. The average wages of male teachers, (except in Boston 
where they receive $67,25,) is only $25,44; which, allowing $2,50 a 
week for board, leaves only $15,44 as compensation per month, for ser- 
vices. This, however, is four or five times as much as is left to female 
teachers. In Boston the average savings by male teachers, allowing 
$4,00 a week fur board, would be $51,25—more than 18 1-2 times as 
much as the savings of the female teachers. 

Here are three things, at least, which are not as they should be. 1. 
Massachusetts should have her 200,000 youth in school at least an aver- 
age of ten months in the year, instead of less than seven. 2. She should 
be ashamed to pay her male teachers an average of only about $15,00 a 

‘mouth, besides board, for their exhausting labors ; and her female 
teachers less than $4,00 a month. 3. Boston, boasting of her liberality, 
and of the excellence of her schools, and paying her male teachers, be- 
sides the ordinary price of board, more than $50 a month, should not 
turn off female teachers with an average of Jess than one thirteenth of 
that sum! 


Convention on Epvucation, at Derroir. 


Aw important and, in some respects, interesting meeting of the friends 
of education, and especially the teachers of Michigan, was held at the 
city of Detroit, Wednesday, Jan. 3, and was continued three days. We 
say it was important, because we deem the general plan of bringing 
teachers together for mutual consultation and discussion, one which 
promises very great good to the community ; and certainly not less to 
our new states anil territories, than to the old. It was interesting, be- 
cause it was attended by delegates from various parts of the state, and 
because the occasion elicited valuable remarks, and, as we believe, con- 
tributed in no small degree to awaken a public interest in education and 
especially common education and common schools. 

The meeting was opened by an address from Rev. J. D. Pierce, the 
state superintendant of Public Instruction; which we learn is to be pub- 
lished. A long lecture on education in general, was also read on 
Wednesday evening. Wedo not know whether there were any more 
Jeetures given, or essays read. We hope another course was taken than 
that which is sometimes taken at education meetings at the eastward; 
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that of consuming nearly the whole time with formal lectures. The 
Committee of Arrangements for the Convention at Detruit, certainly 
provided a noble ‘bill of fare’ for discussion. We have seen, in the 
Michigan Observer, a list of twentyeight questions, proposed for 
the meeting, nearly all of which were of very great practical importance. 
If, however, the character of the discussions was like that of Wednes- 
day evening, oa ‘the necessity of general education asa safeguard 
of liberty, and as conducive, especially, to the stability of a repub- 
lican form of government,’ of which we have seen a pretty full. re- 
port, we shall not augur so great an amount of good from the Conven- 
tion, as we could have wished. How this was, we do net know. The 
discussion on the use of the Bible in schools, is said to have been little 
more to the point than the former.—One thing, however, was done, 
which we roust not omit to mention. A Society was organized during 
the sitting of the Conveution, under the name of the ‘ Michigan Liter- 
ary Institute,’ whose object is ‘ the promotion of education and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge,’ and which is to hold annual meetings. ‘The first 
annual meeting is to be held at Detroit, on the 4th of July next. 

One statement made at this Convention, by Dr Gibson, the State 
Temperance Agent, we were very sorry to hear, because we greatly 
fear itis too true! He had been in all parts of the State, he said, 
during the past year, and as the result of his observations, he was pre- 
pared to say that ‘ nine tenths of all the children in the State were grow- 
ing up in ignorance,’ and he appealed to other gentlemen present, to 
sustain him in the assertion. Can these things beso? Can there be 
portions of our country, aspiring to the rights and privileges of free 
States, in which nine tenths of the children are uninstructed ? Of what 
value are rights and privileges in such circumstances? Of what value, 
even, is the mere semblance of liberty ? 

We dislike, in toto, these prosing, speech making, essay reading, ed- 
ucation meetings. They are excusable, perhaps, in Michigan, but not 
in New England or New York. And no where are they more inexcu- 
sable, than in our own State. The American Institute of Instruction, 
in its yearly meetings of persons most of whom are teachers, should set 
a better example to the world. It should not sit four or five days, mere- 
ly to hear the written essays of fifteen or twenty men read out; to the 
neglect of free and mutual consultation and discussion. The views.of 
plain common sense teachers, should be elicited in the form of verbal or 
written reports, embodying their own experience on important points ; 
and the discussions, which should be numerous—and not scarcer than 
diamonds are among us—should grow out of these reports. This would 
awaken and interest and elevate the men whom we wish to elevate ; 
even if it should not subserve so well the purposes of those who are al- 
ready elevated. 
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Epucation Meetine at LexInaTon. 


A meeting on the subject of education was recently held at Lexing- 
ton, Mass. A Committee appoiuted at a previous meeting in Concord, 
to prepare a constitution for a County Association for the promotion of 
Education, having reported, a constitution was adopted, and the proper 
officers chosen. An address was then given by the Hon. Horace Manm 
Secretary of the Board of Education for the Commonwealth ; after 
which, the five following subjects were assigned to Committees, to re- 
port thereon at the next meeting of the Association. 

1. In what order should the various branches of knowledge be taken 
up in the natural progress of the human mind ? 

2. To what extent, and by what means, should moral education be 
promoted in common schools ? 

$. On the means of exciting the community on the subject of educa- 
tion. 

4. On the expediency of making the course of instruction in common 
schools so ample and various, as to meet the wants of all classes ‘o 
citizens. 

5. Whether any other plan than the present district school system, 
would be an improvement. 


Common Scuoot Convention at CLEVELAND. 


We learn from the Cleveland Observer, that a Convention of Dele- 
gates from the several towns in Cayahoga County, Ohio, was held in 
that place on the 28th of Dec. last, to deliberate on the subject of Com- 
mon Schools, and to endeavor to excite vigorous efforts to improve 
their condition. Several interesting discussions, it is said, took place, 
and several iniportant resolutions passed. One of these last, was to 
form a County Association for the advancement of the interests of Com- 
mon schools. Another was, that the Bible ought to be made a subject 
of daily reading and study in all our schools. Another, still, adverted 
to the incompetency of teachers. Committees of three, in each town in 
the county, were appointed to attend an adjourned meeting of the Con- 
vention to be held Jan. 11th, at Cleveland, whose duty it should be 
to collect and report all the information they shall be able to obtain, per- 
taining to the subject of common schools, embracing an account of the 
number of schools in the respective townships—the number of scholars 
in each—the number of months schools are kept in each district during 
the year—the amount of salary paid the teachers—and the text books 
used in each school. 


Tue Expense or IGnorance. 
A member of the British Parliament, in a late speech before that body 
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proved hy written authentic documents, that the preportion of children 
who attend school, in some parts of England, is very sinall indeed. In 
Bolton it was one in sixteen, in Bristol oue in twentyfour, and in some 
of the populour districts of Lancasbire, one in fortysix. He then com- 
pared the state of education in England with that in foreign courtries, 
for the purpose of showing that they were behind them in the race of 
improvement. Ie called vpon the House, in the name of humanity, to 
aid and assist in some plan for ameliorating the present moral and phy- 
sical condition of the humbler classes. If any man would calculate the 
matter on the score of saving to the country, he would find that educa- 
tion to the humbier classes, was the best thing that could be done. Ig- 
norance was a most expensive article, and infinitely more costly than 
the expense of educating the humbler classes. He moved the appoint- 
ment of a select cominitiee, to consider and inquire into the moral and 
physical condition of the poorer classes, in large and densely peopled 
towns, with a view to their education and improvement. 


Bisvon Asytum anp Farm Scuoot. 


The following is an abstract of the Fourth Annual Report of the man- 
agers of this Institution. 

During the past year, thirteen boys have been admitted into the In- 
stitution, and nine have been indented as apprentices, and one with- 
drawn by his friends. The number now upon the Farm is one hundred 
and ten. No death has occurred on the Island during the past year. 

There ave 38 boys between the ages of 7 and 10 years ; 50 between 
10 and 18; and 22 between 13 and 14. The same course of instruction 
bas been pursued for the past year, as had been previously adopted ; 
and no change has taken place in the officers, 

The value of the produce raised on the Farm in 1836, was $3,526 70; 
and in 1387, it was $4,563 98. 

From a comparison of the expenses of the Farm School with those of 
other Institutions most similar to it in character, the managers find that 
the comparison is a favorable one for the school. 

Expenses of the Farm Schoo! with 110 boys, $9000 

Proceeds of the Farm, 4000 


Balance, $5000 
or 87 1-2 cents per week to each boy. 
Expenses of the House of Refuge in New York, 
with 227 boys, $17,596 14 
Earnings of the boys, 4,792 83 


Balance, $12,808 $1 
" $1 08 per week to each boy. 
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Expenses of the House of Refuge in Philadelphia, 
with 142 boys and girls, $15,192 26 
Earnings, $,283 02 


Balance, $11,909 24 
or about $1 50 per week to each child. 

.The Asylum and Farm School is believed, by the managers’ to be the 
first, if not the only Institution of its kind in this country. Its object is 
to unite, in early years, the discipline of the school with a practical edu- 
cation in agricultural pursuits, and to offer a home to those who are 
friendless and morally exposed. 


Mate ann Femace Tracuers. 


Professor Cunningham, of Lafayette College, in his recent Inaugural 
Address, after speaking of the importance of educating teachers of both 
sexes in this country, and after using the following language; ‘ Female 
teachers must be extensively employed, and institutions for educating 
and training them, must be established,’ remarks as follows:—and we 
wish the sentiments were more common. 

*I am convinced that the best form of a school, is that in which the 
arrangement of Providence in regard to families is imitated ; the prin- 
pal being a male, and the assistants females. The sexes, thus combined, 
mutually supply each others deficiencies, the government of the school, 
and the more laborious part of the teaching being devolved on the maie, 
while those departments which require patient assiduity and gentleness 
and winuing kindness, belong more appropriately to the female.’ 


New Yorx Common Scuoots. 

We have received the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools in the State of New York, made to the Legislature Jan- 
uary 5, 1838. We shall endeavor to present some of its leading features 
in our next number. 


Meetine at Cotumsus, Onto. 


We have also received, too late for this number, a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of Professional Teachers and other 
friends of education, held at Columbus, Ohio, on the 19th, 20th, 2Ist, 
and 22d of Dec. 1837. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tae Cump’s Picture Derininc anp Reaping Bock. — B 
Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Third edition, Hartford: F. J. Hunting- 
don, 1833. pp. 72. 


This little book was prepared in the belief that definitions are of little 
use, in teaching very young children the meaning of words ; but that 
the language of pictures may be used, in the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, with great success and to a vast extent, if judiciously employed, 
and if accompanied with a suitable corresponding effort on the part of 
the teacher. ‘There is a series of pictures in the first part, each of which 
is accompanied with a list of the names of the most prominent objects, 
and also with a set of very short and simple phrases, illustrating the ac- 
tions which the picture is intended to represent. We like the plan of 
the work, and commend it, most cordially and cheerfully, to all our in- 
fant and elementary schools, especially for the very youngest classes. 


Tue Mount Vernon Reaper; a course of Reading Lessons, 
selected with reference to their moral influence on the hearts and 
lives of the young. Designed for junior classes. By the Messrs 
Abbott. Boston: T. H. Carter, Agent. 1838. pp. 162. 


This book seems to us to be just what it professes to be ; and we like 
it, in general, and wish it success. We suppose, however, that even the 
authors themselves do not expect children will be so much benefitted by 
the questions at the end of the lessons, as teachers. But should they 
merely serve the purpose of leading teachers to do something for their 
pupils besides hearing them read or say or recite their lessons, par- 
rot-like, the labor bestowed in compiling the work will not be lost. 


InaveuraAt Appress or Pror. Cunninenam, as Professor of 
Ancient Languages, in Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
Jan. 1, 1838. 


A handsome patnphlet of twentyseven pages, containing the learned 
Professor’s ‘ thoughts on the question whether Normal Seminaries ought 
to be distinct establishments, or engrafted on colleges.’ Prof. C. endeav- 
ors to sustain the opinion that in the present circumstances of our coun- 
try, they must be engrafted on colleges ; and believes and endeavors to 
show that Lafayette College, is peculiarly fitted for making an experi- 
ment of the kind. ‘The question is an important one, but we cannot 
discuss it now. The address is well wozth perusal: a single extract 
from it, on a collateral topic, is inserted on the preceding page. 





* How happy when Innocence wings the bright hour.’ 
Farnished for the Annals of Education, by Loweit Mason, Professor in the 
Boston Academy of Music. 

Andantino. 
sa 
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1. How happy when Innocence wings the -- hours, She 
2. Qh gay are the lambkins when comes the sweet-- spring; And 




















eads us through life ona pathway of flowers ; Gold, silver and jewels are 
gay are the songsters when all the woods ring. But gayer the bosom where 
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dim in her -- sight, Shedecksus like angels in garments of light. 
innocence abides, Where life’ssunny _river all peace - fully glides. 





